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USE OF SEA-WEEDS AS MANURE. 
The primitive mode of using sea-weed, was, 
probably, that of spreading it ‘on pasture Jand: the 
applying it to the formation of composts, and the 
blending of it with the soil by the plow or spade, 
were subsequent steps in the progress of husband- 
ry; yet though various methods of combining this 
substance with the earth have been adopted, there 
is no uniformity of practice observed. The spread- 


ing of sea-weed very thinly and as fresh as possi- | 


ble, produces a rapid alteration on coarse and un- 
savory pasture; the quality of the herbage une- 
quivocally shows the beneficial effects of the saline 
substances which the weed contains, and the cat- 
tle which feed upon the new grasses, improve in 
health and condition. 


| mass of well pulverized compost, which any one 
| possessing the sense of smelling, will perceive to 
| contain a great portion of carbonic gas—a_ princi- 

pal food of plants. A compost of this nature is a 
‘chief resource of the farmers in the baronies of 

Forth and Bargie, on the Wexford coast. Without 
| it, many of them would be poor indeed: with it, 
they are enabled to raise some of the heaviest crops 
| of beans and potatoes that I have ever seen. 

In the Sketches of East Lothian Husbandry, sea- 
| weed is spoken of as a very useful species of ma- 
|nure for the light dry soil adjacent to the coast, but 
not advantageous on clays—* immediate, but tran- 
| sient in its effects, seldom lasting longer than a sin- 
|gle crop.” It is certainly much better for light 
‘than heavy lands, but I have found it very effica- 
| cious on stiff soil also, when applied in the compost 
| form. 


As to its being transient, “ only lasting one | 
| year,” so is guano, which, on the high authority of | 


The best season for putting on sea-weed in this |] 


farmyard manure produces the largest crops of po- 
An excess of rank 
dung, indeed, would be as pernicious to the quality 
of the potato as a dose of sea-weed; but used in 
moderation, after an application of lime, no other 
manure can compete with it for producing the 
main support of the Irish. peasant,— Martin Doyle, 
tn London Gard. Chron. 


tatoes, and of the best quality. 


| (If “a dose of sea-weed” operates in Great 
Britain to injure the quality of potatoes, it has, we 
believe, quite a contrary effect there to what it has 
here; for the farmers of some of our seaboard 
towns apply it in pretty liberal doses to their pota- 
to grounds, without any thing of “ pernicious” ef- 
fect upon the quality of the crop. Some of the 
| finest potatoes that yearly come to our market, are 
from Rye, N. H., and its vicinity, where the com- 
mon dressing for the crop is sea-weed. 





: P *rofessor Buckland, is so volatile that it produces | 
way, is the early part of spring ; but unless the | tu: one crop. But though the properties of such | For the New England Farmer. 


fields be adjacent to the coast, and the quantity of = 
TEAZLES. 


. d der thi >! | manures be too evanescent to afford nourishment | 
1e. . = > : | 
weed excessive, I do not consider this so economi-| 1. 9 second or third crop, they are the agents | 
cal a mode as that of mixing it with other substan- through which the farmer is enabled to pursue the | fr Editor—Can any of your correspondents give 
ces in compost, or that of spreading it on stubbles, | .jurse of preparation of the soil, by which he ren-/™e€ some information respecting the culwre of 
and plowing it into the ground, by which means it) gor. his land productive of the succeeding crops | Teazles—the best mode of management, profit, &ec, ? 
becomes an active agent in decomposing the et in the rotation, The great degree of tilth which ; rom what I have heard, I have thought this crop 
straw, which otherwise might be suffered to wither | usually accompanies manured green crops, insures, | Might be grown more extensively than it is, with 
away on the surface of the land, instead of being H ona soil of good quality, a crop of barley succeed- | advantage to the grower. What quality of soil is 
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rotted and incorporated with it. 

In dry weather, sea-weed spread on the surface, 
shrivels up; but when affected by moisture, it ex- 
pands again. The salt, which does not evaporate 
like gaseous matter, acts, in a humid atmosphere, 
continually as a stimulant; yet common salt scat- 
tered over the ground, would not serve in the same 
manner. There must, therefore, be certain combi- 


nations formed that favor vegetation, by means of 


the excessive susceptibility of absorbing moisture 
from the atmosphere, which the Algae marine (sea 
weeds) possess. 

On the coasts of Brittany and parts of Norman- 
dy, sea-weed is sometimes reduced to ashes, in or- 
der to obtain the alkalies they yield by this process, 
for manure, which is spread on the surface. This, 
I think, is a wasteful way of using it. The most 


generally convenient aud profitable manner of con- | 


verting sea-weed into manure, is to remove it from 
the beach as soon as circumstances admit, and to 
lay it on a substratum of sand, loose mould, or the 
scourings of ditches, to absorb the oily juices and 
salts which the weed contains. The force and ra- 
pidity with which the fluid penetrates through the 
subjacent layer, and rots whatever vegetable sub- 
stances it may contain, is astonishing. 


course of putrefaction, maggots and flies in im-! 


mense quantities are generated—a living testimony 
to the richness of the matter which produces them. 

For stiff soil, which this weed of itself has a 
tendency to render still more cohesive, a mixture 
of sea-sand is preferable to that of clay, as the lat- 
ter would answer better for a light sandy soil; but 
any caleareous sand and a rich loam can never be 
otherwise than valuable recipients of the sea-weed, 
which should be well blended with the substratum, 
whatever that be, until the whole becomes a biack 


In the | 


ed by clover.. 

Judiciously managed, sea-weed is a valuable 
auxiliary to any sea-coast farmer, because it affords 
him the facility of pursuing his regular rotations, 
if the farm-yard dung be insufficient; and, to the 
poor peasant, it is in countless cases the sole means 
| which he possesses of raising his potato crop. But 
‘except to farmers whose land is close to the shore, 
‘the collection of sea-weed ought not to be syste- 
| matically an object of anxiety, because the gather- 
ing and removal of it, if the distance exceed a very 
short space, greatly interrupts the regular routine 
labors of a farm, and occasions much fatigue to the 
horses employed in drawing it from the shore to 
the bank, during the busy intervals between the 
tides which bear it to land; and such labor and 
| fatigue are hardly compensated by the acquisition 
of it, unless the ‘subsequent cartage be inconside- 
rable. ‘To those who can accuniulate, ad libitum, 
farmyard dung, the extraneous manure which the 
sea affords, is not an object of much value. 

But to the petty farmer, who is not rich in cat- 
tle, and more particularly to the Irish peasant, sea- 





| dence ; and if such miserable human beings as 
| those are who occupy the coast of Mayo, were 
once in a condition to maintain a few cows, on the 
alternate system of green and white crop, and op- 
ply the manure generated by their cattle to the 
raising of potatoes, this crop would be far more 
abundant in quantity and much _ better in quality 





| become a wholesome food, instead of being defi- 
‘cient in farina—weak, washy, and innutritious—as 
| potatoes raised by sea-weed, in unpropitious sea- 
sons, always are. With calcareous sand, or a very 
' moderate allowance of lime, a limited quantity of 


weed is indeed a boon, for which he thanks Provi- | 


than under the present mode of management, and | 


best suited to it? Is it a great exhauster? Does 
it require high manuring? Is it liable to failure ? 
| What is the course of cultivation? What is the 
| cost of tending and gathering, and the value of an 
acre’s yield? Is there a ready sale for the article ? 
Yours, ZeERA. 





| Can any one of our readers give the information 
‘above desired -—LEp. 


| Puff for the Long Reds.—The Maine Farmer, 
speaking of the disease in potatoes, says :—“ We 
‘believe that the worthy staunch old Long Reds 
| have not as yet been affected in this way: at least 
| we have seen none that were, and we should be 
_very sorry to hear that they are. We have great 
_ respect for this potato. ‘They have been so stead- 
‘fast in their qualities and eharacter, remaining the 
'same mid all the mutations of crops, and seasons, 
}and fashions—growing Juxuriantly even when hard 
used, and stretching away both at top and bottom, 
till the frost comes, giving up neither to rust nor 
‘rot, bowing to nothing but the old Ice King him- 
self, and turning out the “ thumping big” murphies 


| at last, full of comfort and nourishment to man and 
beast. This potato has never received its due 
meed of honor. All the other varieties have been 
lauded above their deserts; but the Long Red, so 
hardy, so prolific, so true to its character, is Jittle 
| prized in the market and little praised at home.” 


Wash for Bark of Trees—A correspondent of 
the London Agricultural Gazette, says: “ A wash 
made of two-thirds cow-dung and one of lime, laid 
on with a brush, is an effectual remedy against cat- 
tle injuring the bark of trees.” 
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SUBSOIL PLOWING. 
The advantages of subsoil plowing have been 
very forcibly called to our mind by the subjoined 


article which we copy trom our intelligent contem- | 


porary, the Southern Plauter, It is many years 
since we recommended deep plowing, and it is not 
alittle gratifjing to us that we find the dread of 
disturbing the till-pan, beginning to disappear from 
the minds of many, who, some few years since, 
would as lief have crossed the path of a boa con- 
strictor as to break up the clay resting beveath 
some four inches of exhausted sand, which, from 
time immemorial, bas answered as an apology for 
soil. We recollect to have called at a farm ina 
neighboring county, in 1839, to get our horse fed. 
It was in the occupauey of a tenant who had re- 
sided there for twenty years, and who, in the whole 
course of that time, had never penetrated the earth 
with the plow more than three inches. When we 
called, we found him engaged in scratching the 
earth with a one-horse plow, going searecly deep 
enough to cover the poverty grass with which the 
field abounded. After saluting him, and procuring 
a feed for our horse, while the animal was masti- 
cating his meal, we entered into a pretty free con- 
versation with our host, which we will here repeat, 
with the view of showing how absurd are the no- 
tions of men who are wedded, from the prejudice 
of ancient prescriptions, to old practices, and es- 
chew all “book farming” as worse than nonsense. 

“Why do you not plow deeper, my good sir 7” 

“(od bless your soul, stranger! if I was to 
break np the till bottom, and turn up the red clay, 
I should pizen the ground, and nothing in the yearth 
would grow; besides, all the manure, aud I’ve 
none to spare, would sink down into the ground, 
and my crop of corn would n’t git no good from it: 
as it is, the manure I puts on the ground sinks into 
the yearth, and [ only gits benefit from it for one 
crop.” 

“Well now, my good sir, you have given me 
your theory for shallow plowing, and, with your 


permission, I will give you mine in favor of deep | 


plowing.” 

“What do you mean by theory ?” 

“Theory means the settled ideas which a man 
may have imbibed, as the governing principle ¢ 
his action, and is to him the motive of bis practice.” 

“1 don’t understand you.” 

“Then, sir, what Tmean by theory, is this—it 
forms the reason of my doing any thing: for in- 
stance, if I were going to plant corn in this fie 
yours, I should manure it, because theory tells me 
that the plants would require feeding to make 
them grow. Do you understand me now 2” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Then [ll give you my 
ference to shallow plowing, 
a portion of the clay that 
sand above. 


reasons for deep in pre- 
and why I should mix 
lies beneath, with the 
You are fearful to break the pan, for 
fear your manure will sink, and yet you admit that 
what you put on the ground, only lasts for one sea- 
son, and you apprehend that, as it is, it sinks into 
the ground, and gets below the reach of your crops. 
Now I thiuk you are mistaken as to the cause of 
the loss of the zood effects of the manure. 1 be- 
lieve that, instead of its sinking, and thus eluding 
the reach of the roots of your growing plants, that 
it escapes trom the surface of the earth. You bury 
it so shallow, and expose it so immediately to the 
heat of the sun and atmosphere, that, upon every 
succeeding rain, the manure rots faster than is ne- 
cessary to the sustenance of your crops—faster 


valuable, if not, indeed, the ouly part of manure 
ithat is valuable, is light and volatile, it escapes 
through the pores of the earth, and is wafted away 
by the wind, and in all probability is earried to your 
neighbor's land, where, if he has a suitable soil, it 


| than the rootlets can take it up—and as the most 


.| is attracted and absorbed, to enrich his land and 


or 


nurture his growing crops. 1 notice that your 
corustalks are very small and easily broken. The 
reason of that is this—there is very little potash in 
your soil, not enough to dissolve the sand, and 
form that flinty substance which constitutes the 
elastic principle that enables either grass, corn, 
wheat, rye or barley to stand erect. In all virgin 
clays there is more or less potash, and if you turn 
| up some of your subsoil and cross plow it, so as to 
mix it with the sand, you will just supply your 
land with one of the very ingredients it wants.” 

| “Well but the red clay will pizen the land, and 
| nothing will grow on it.” 

“Not so. I dont wish you to turn up more 
than two inches at any one plowing; and whatev- 
er may be injurious to vecetation in that quantity, 
will be corrected by the sun and air. It is the ex- 





in too great quantities to be brought into imme- 
diate contact with the roots of growing plants, 
might possibly injure them, but the quantity I name | 


idle of iron, which gives the red color to the clay) 
underneath the sand of this field, which, if it were | 


nee a OE 


than you are, yet I do read books, and prpers too 
on farming, and have read them with delight, and 
I] hope profit, from my earliest recollection, What 
I see in them that my judgment approves, | prae- 
tice, if an ocexsion offers—what I see that 1 do not 
approve, I reject—and if you were to take an agri- 
enltural paper, both you and your ebildren would 
profit by it. But I have a few words more with 
regard to deep plowing, und its effects in promot- 
ing the growth of crops. By deepening the bed 
in which plants have to grow, you enlarge their 
pasture, and enable their rootlets to descend, as 
well as spread with more facility, and it must be 
obvious that by so doing, you greatly improve their 
chance of growing, xs the less difficulty they may 
experience in searching for food, the better chance 
will they have of thriving. You say thot the red 
clay beneat!: the sand, is poisonous to your crops. 
Be itso, But by keeping this red clay in a com- 
| pact form, you do not render it Jess injurious, for 
“notwithstanding its hardness, the roots of your 
corn will penetrate it. By keeping that suff clay 
}in an unbroken state, you present it to the roots of 
/your corn in the very worst and most injurious 
form that you possibly can. Plow deeper, turn it 
up to the action of the sun, the air and the rains, 
‘and you will soon rid it of its poisoncus qualities.” 
“How deep would you recommend me to plow 7” 
“Why, I would have you increase your soil two 


coulddo no harm. If you had lime to apply to) inches each year, until you get at least nine inches 
your land, the oxide of iron would be converted ; in depth.” 

into a substance similar to phister, and an immedi-| “ Why, bless you, stranger! my plow can’t nev- 
ate benefit would enure to you, in a two-fold sense, | er go that deep, and my horse could n’t never turn 
first by neutralizing the bad effects of the iron, and | up nine inches.” 


of 


ld of 


secondly by converting the latter into plaster.” 

“Who ever hearn of iron being in the ground 
except in lumps hard as stones 2” 

“ Many before you were born.” 

“ But let me proceed. By annually turning up 
a portion of your clay, instead of having to eulti- 
yate an almost burren sand as you now have, ina 
few years, you would have a good mould, that 
_would resist the influence of the scorching rays of 
the sun, and your crops would avoid being burnt 
up by slight droughts. Your manure, instead of 
being drawn up and lost through the heat of the 
sun, Will remain in the earth, rot gradually, and as 
igradually supply your growing erops with food, 





every year, once in four years will answer, and par- 
ticularly if you sow clever, and turn that in every 
'second year.” 
| “Why, bless you, clover won't grow here.” 
| “Yes, it will, if you will do as I tell you- plow 
| deeper, turn up and mix the clay with the sand 
and lime your land. If you can’t afford to lime, 
plaster it. A bushel to the acre for a year or two, 
| willenable you to raise clover, provided you turn 
j}up the clay and get the potash into action.” 
| “Potash! why, there never was either potash or 
lashes put on this ground, and I’m too far to havi 
it, i 1 was able to buy it, which I ain’t.” 

“J told you before that there was potash in the 
red clay.” 


“Tow did it get tl 





rere 2” 


cent purposes, and it remains for you to use it or 


not, as you may see fit. Plow deeper, I tell you, 


} 

| tility of your soil and inerease your crops.” 

| 

“freckon you’re a book-farmer—you talk so 


like the strange things I’s hearn on.” 


* No, my good sir, I’m not a book farmer, but 
like vourself 9 farmer in a emoll wav. 


even smaller 


and you will find that, instead of having to manure | 


' 
! 
| 
} 
| “ Providence placed it there, for wise and henefi- | 


and you will find potash enough to add to the fer- | 


“ Get a bigger plow, and put in two horses in- 
stead of one. By getting a deep tilth, you will en- 
able your land to absorb a good deal of manure 
from the atmosphere.” 

“ Whoever hearn tell of manure being in the air ?* 

“T have. There is at all times floating in the 
air, a substance which if you can only impart to 
your soil the power of attracting and absorbing it, 
you will find that it will add greatly to the fertility 
of your land, That which eseapes from your soil 
as the manure rots, is the substanee P mean, and it 
is carried away from you, to add to the fertility of 
your neighbor’s land because of its being in a con- 
dition to retain it. As the manure in your barn 
yard rots, its most enriching properties are carried 
off by the same process and Jost to you. If you 
| wish to prevent such loss, you can do so, by keep- 
ling a few inches of dirt of any kind spread over 
lyour manure, This will act in a two-fold way, be- 
|neficially to your interest. It will prevent the es- 
jenpe of the gaseous substances I have spoken of, 


while the hody of earth above the manure, will 
| become impregnated with the riches of the ma- 
| nure, as decomposition goes on, so that the earth, 
thus placed on the top, will become «s good as any 
/other part of the manure. You have oiten smelt 


lata distance from your manure pile, an unplea- 
{ 


} 











sant stench, have you not 7” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well that is what I call a gaseons substance, 
and the very best and most fertilizing part of the 
hody of your manure pile. It is that which flies off 
iwith each current of wind, is lost to you, and en- 
iriches the better land of your neigi bor, because 
that land is in a condition to attract and absorb it, 
as I have before told you.” 
| Well stranger, I don’t understand all you have 
been saying, though I think Pil try to plow a Little 
deeper, and burn some of the shells about my 
| house and shore, and see ifI can raise clover.” 
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“If yow il do so, you may raise clover aud timo- 
thy too, and make three bushels of corn where you 
raise one cow. Do you raise any wheat ?” 

“No, iny ground won't grow it” 

“Follow my adviee, and after you get a good 
crop of clover, plow that in, seed your field down 
in Wheat, and PH promise you a good yield, provi- 
ded you apply ten or twenty bushels of line to the 
acre, 

“They fells me that a iiundred bushels is not 
too much.” 

“That's very true, but the quantity 1 have na- 
med will answer for several years, and [see no 
necessity fora man of small means applying a 
large quantity, when a smaller one will answer all 
present purposes. I believe that lime is not only 
an alterative, that is an amender of the soil, but I 
believe it is also a positive manure, that is, that the 
plant takes it up as a nutrient. 

“ Nutrient—what is that ?” 

“A substance that nourishes and encourages the 
growth of plants.” 

With this our conversation ended, and we were 
happy to learn only a few days ago from the indi- 
vidual to whom it was addressed, that he had fol- 


lowed our advice, and had last year, from a field 


which he was formerly in the habit of getting from 
two to four barrels of corn to the acre, according 
to the seuson, gathered upwards of 8 barrels, and 
that he had grown as fine a crop of clover as he 
wished to have, when, in former times, when his 
field was resting, nothing but poverty grass and 
stinted weeds reared their heads.—American Farmer, 


EXPERIMENTS WITH MANURES, &c. 

We copy the following from the New Hamp- 
shire Sentinel: 

Messrs Epitors:—I have tried the mode of 
making manure recommended by Dr. Dana, of 
Lowell; that is, mixing ashes with swamp mud in 
the proportion of eight bushels of the former with 
acord of the latter—and found it nearly if not 
quite as good as stable dung. I mixed it last fall, 
shoveled it over and used it this spring. More 
ashes would have made it better. It was used on 
sandy land. 

A year ago last spring, on two pieces of land in 
my orchard—sandy, dry, and yielding but little 
grass and that spear grass, each a rod square—I 
spread on each a pound of glauber salts. Last 
year I perceived no change; but this year each 
piece was covered with a good growth of red clo- 
ver, the boundaries of each being well defined. I 
shall not try this experiment again; but it shows 
that sulphates promote the growth of one species 
of plants. 

Last vear and this year] planted potatoes on 
dry, sandy land: and each year sowed, on a small 


portion of the ground, half a bushel of cheap coarse | 
salt, at the rate, last year, of four, this year, of six; 


bushels to the acre. The salt had evidently a ben- 
eficial effect in both cases, the product being us 


four from the salted to three from the unsalted por- 


tion. In both years, barn-yard manure was spread 
over the whole piece and ploughed in. At this 
rate, salt returns, the first year, at the rate of al- 
most three dollars for one paid out. Six bushels 
may be as good as more, as long as it lasts, for 
probably the plant can take up but a small quan- 
tity. 

Last summer I purchased a few pounds of 
guano, and tried it,in very small quantities, on 
onions, cabbages and corn. It had a very gooc 


effect upon the oevions and cabbages, but none 
upon the corn, probably because it was applied too 
late. 

Of my potatoes this year those on one field, not 
that where, on a small portion of it, salt was sown, 
were affected with the prevalent disease. | closely 
examined a few that were rotten, and found, in the 
decayed parts, very stuall maggots, of nearly the 


same color and consistence as the soft, rotten sub- | 


stance, and hardiy distinguishable trom it. Did 
these insects cause the decay, or result from it ? 
Keene, Oct. 1844. S. HALE. 


IMPORTATIONS OF AMERICAN CHEESE. 


At the commercial dinner of the South Derby- | 


shire Agricultur:l Association, which took place 
last Saturday, Mr. Colville, M. P., was at consider- 
able pains to convince the dairy furmers of that 
‘county, that their fears of being ruined by the 
large importations of American Cheese which have 
Jately taken place, were altogether unfounded. 
“With the view of relieving the minds of the farm- 
ers in the cheese districts, he had searched, with 
great care and Jabor, through the parliamentary re- 
turns for the last twelve years,” and had arrived at 
the conclusion, that “although the importation of 
American cheese was greatly increased, it had 
driven the Duteh cheese out of the market, so that 
the aggregate importation was less now than it had 
been several years ago.” The Morning Post, how- 
ever, warns the farmers of England not to place 
the slightest reliance on any such statements as 
those of the honorable member for South Derby- 
‘shire. “American cheese,” says the Post, “ has al- 
ready driven Dutch cheese out of our markets! 
how, then, may the cheese makers of England— 
‘the manufacturers of a dearer article—hope to 
/ maintain a competition with rivals so formidable 7” 
As for the statement, that the aggregate importa- 
tion of foreign ines has lessened of late years, 
no inference, we are told, can be drawn from it, 
with regard to our future importations of dairy 
produce; indeed, the Post can see no reason why, 
in two years from this time, the quantity of cheese 
imported from America may not be increased one 
hundred fold. 

The Standard endeavors to show that the com- 
plaints of the Morning Post are excedingly unrea- 
sonable, seeing that “the introduction of Ameri- 
ean cheese into this conntry has benefited the 
poorer classes, without diminishing in the slight- 


est degree the profits of the British farmer.” “The | 


farmer,” we are told, “is not insensible to the com- 


forts of his laborers: and, if so, he cannot fail to | 


have discovered how vastly superior is the quality 
| of American cheese to the trash it has superseded.” 
Ifthe farmers were truly “ sensible to the comforts 
of their laborers,” we think they would call upon 
Sir Robert Peel to abolish the duty of 10s. Gd. per 
ewt. which is charged upon all American cheese 
| imported into Great Britain, seeing that it is of “a 
|vastly superior quality to the trash it has super- 
| seded.”— Liverpool News-Letter. 

| 
| Indian Slap Jacks.—Scald a quart of Indian meal 
}—when lukewarm, stir in half a pint of flour, half 
fa teacup of yeast, and a little salt. When light, 
ifry them in just fat enough to prevent their sticking 
|to the frying pan. Another method of making 
ithem, is to turn boilfg milk or water on to the In- 
dian meal, in the proportion of a quart of the for- 
|mer toa pint of the latter—stir in three table- 
| spoonsful of flour, three eggs well beaten, and two 
'teaspoonsful of salt.—.dmer. Housewi/e. 








Forthe N. E. Farmer. 
THE PLANTAIN WEED. 

Mr Breck—The Plantain weed spoken of by Mr 
Bartlett, of Warner, N. H., in your last paper, is 
undoubtedly the plant known in this region by the 
name of “ Lamb's 

_row plantain. 


Tongue’—by some called nar- 


It is a very pernicious weed, and spreads very 
fast, especially in rich ground that is not often 
tilled. A neighbor of mine, who was so upfortu- 
nate as to sow it with grass-seed which he pur- 
| chased, and not to discover it until his grain was 
| harvested, immediately plowed it in, although the 
field was well set with herdsgrass and clover. 
| It is creeping about my premises. It springs up 
in the highway, and occasionally a few roots are 
to be found on my land; but I allow it not even 
in the highway against my farm. In digging up 
this weed, Iam very particular to dig up all the 
| fibrous roots, that it may not spring up again. It 
is very iinportant that it should be eradicated be- 
fore seeding. Very respectfully, 

Mansfield, Mass., Oct. 25, 1844. 


' 
} 
| 
| 
' 
| 


J. D. 


BORROWING. 

‘the borrower is servant to the lender.”"—Paov. 22. 7. 
Whilst every man who borrows much, feels the 
truth of this adage, how many still persist in the 
| practice of borrowing. Why, I know several farm- 
| ers who are doing business on a right large seale, 
|; who borrow the plough which breaks their fal- 
low—the harrow which levels it—the bag which 
| conveys their seed wheat to the field—the cradle 
which cuts the crop—the wagon which hauls it to 
the barn—the wheat-fan which cleans it, and then 
again the wagon which takes it to the market. 
While the borrower is therefore, in some sense, 
servant to the lender, Solomon might have added 
that he is a most “unprofitable servant.” For 
whilst he lays himself under daily and heavy obli- 
gations to the lender, which may well be likened 
toastate of bondage, he distresses, incommodes 
and injures the lender to such a degree that it is 
sometimes hard to tell which will come to poverty 
soonest. A good farmer will not only provide 
himself with all the necessary implements of his 
business, but will try to keep them at all times in 
good order and in their proper places. You will 
) see his ploughs and harrows and wagons and carts 
land cradles and mowing scythes and axes ané 
hoes, and all the rest, snugly housed and sheltered 
whenever not in actual use, so that whenever the 
time comes for using them, there they are, easy to 
find and in good condition. If he is a free lender, 
and is annoyed with borrowing neighbors, his 
plough, when he wants it, is at neighbor Dolit- 
tle’s—his harrow at neighbor Seratchall’s—his 
wagon not yet returned from neighbor Long- 
keep’s—often he forgets who has borrowed them, 
and when he finds them, they are broken, abused 

and out of order: such is the fate of the lender, 
— Valley Farmer. 





A Lenper., 





{>PMr Timothy Hill, of Wrentham, who has 
much experience in grafting and nursing trees, tells 
us he finds clay an excellent article to apply tothe 
bodies of apple trees, after scraping off the moss 
and the rough bark, 
potash water. He also says he has killed all the 
lice, called aphides, that are so very troublesome on 
the extremities of young trees, by one application 
of clay.—Ploughman. [The Courier asks when Mr 
Hi. makes the latter application. ] 


Ile prefers this to a wash of 


=. r 


§ 
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FARMING AT THE NORTEL 
Hon. J. S. Skinner, in a letter in the Marlboro’ 


Gazette, gives an interesting account of some of | 
the farms he visited during his late tour to the | 


North. We make the following extracts: 

“At Indian Hill farm, as on almost every farm 
in New England, there is a place for everything and 
everything in ils place. You don’t see a bridle on 
the ground here, and a swingle-tree in another 
place ; sheep-skins eaten up by dogs, and harness 
exposed to the weather—axes scattered here, and 
hoes everywhere—carts broken and doors and 
gates off the hinges—negroes hunting here and 
there for the spade, or for him who had it last, to 
know where he left it: galded horses, with clogs 


on their feet and yokes on their necks; and oxen, | 


as I actually saw a yoke in Washington, ove pull- 


ing one way, and the other the other way, with all | 


his might—with a negro on each side, armed with 


a bludgeon, to drive them from one side to the oth- | 


er. There (in New England) one yoke does at 
least as much as three do here. They are all fat 


enough for beef the year round, and are driven | 


by signs rather than by violence. One must go to 
New England to have an idea of the power, the 
docility, and the great usefulness of a single yoke 
of oxen. 

At Poughkeepsie, in the plowing match, there 
were seven single span of oxen, and two of horses, 
started for the premium—each managed by a plow- 
man, without a driver—the prize was taken by a span 
of oren. The whip of the plowman was lighter 
than the beech switches, which I remember well, and 


to my great terror, were kept standing in the cor-| Red Chassclas, White do., and a Seedling bative | 


ner of a log-cabin school-house, in Calvert county, 
under the dread government of the never-to-be-for- 
gotten Robert Spicknall. 

Among other places, I made a visit to Marshfield, 
(Mr Wessver’s residence,) and there ate chowder, 
made chiefly of codfish, taken in the ‘deep waters 
of the dark blue sea,’ by the hand, hook and line 
of the great American commoner himself. 

Arriving before dinner, he took us through his 
cornfield, by way of an appetizer—and what with 
the thickness of the corn and the number of pump- 
kins on the ground, you might as well have been 
dragged through a Mississippi cane-brake. I could 
not help thinking what glorious music a good pack 
of hounds would make in it, in pursuit of a grey 
fox or a wildcat, A large portion of the field 
would undoubtedly yield eighty bushels of corn to 
the acre, and yet corn of the same height with us, 
would not produce twelve bushels. 
and had reason to be, of his large field of * Swedes,” 
his twelve beautiful heifers, of the stock he selected 
in England, and of his Southdown sheep, of which 
he generously tendered as many as I would accept, 
which was a buck and two ewes, to go into Prince 
George’s. But of all things he seemed to be fond- 
est of, and most familiar with, his noble oren—some 
six or eight yoke, that would average, in the sham- 
bles, at least twelve hundred. He seemed, too, to 
felicitate himself particularly in the shade of a ven- 
erable and imagnificent elm near his house—* Re- 
ligione patrum multos servata per annos’—its graceful 
branches extending over a diameter of a hundred 
feet. 


You will receive in this hasty letter, the answers 
of Mr Poore, of the Indian Hill farm, to the ques- 
tions propounded by the Mass, Agricul. Society. 
It is probable that many of your readers will pe- 
ruse it with as much benefit, if not interest, as they 
would some other things.” 





He was proud, | 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, Oct. 19, 1844. 


Notwithstanding the furious storm this morning, 
‘the rooms were enlivened with a large collection 
of Dahlias from Messrs, Dutton, Stickney and Cope- 
land, of this city. 
| From H. W. Dutton, 120 blooms. 
From J. Stickney, 140 blooms. 
Irom R. M. Copeland, 40 blooms. 
From Miss Sumner, bouquets. 

lor the Committee, J. Breck, Chim’n. 





EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
By the President, M. P. Wilder—Fulton, Capia- 
‘mont, Dix, and Urbaniste Pears. 
Wm. Oliver, Pears—Wilkinson, and fine speci- 
'mens of St. Michael. 

Mr Rodman, of New Bedford ; Passe Colmar, 
Capiamont, Louis Bonne de Jersey Pears, and 
Rhode Island Greening Apples. 

C. W. Greene, Jamaica Plain, Monstrous Pippin 
Apple, weighing 22 ounces, 15 inches cireumfe- 
‘rence, from the farm of Franklin Green, R. L, the 
homestead of Gen. Nath’l Green, of the Revolution- 
ary Army—a very handsome fruit. 
|French cooking Pears, from Mr Harrington, ave- 
‘rage weight, 19 ounces; name not known, 
S. Pond, 12 Quinces, weight 11 1-4 pounds. 
Josiah Robbins, Plymouth ; large Apples, heavi- 
est weighing 22 ounces, name unknown. 
, Geo. Walsh, Charlestown; St. Michael Pears; 





Grape. 


| E. Bradshaw, Charlestown, good specimens of 


| Easter Beurre and St. Michael Pears. 
| §. W. Cole, Weston Apple ; White Sweetwater, 
' Isabella, and Catawba Grapes, from C. 8, Hunt. 

Scupenog and Dix Pears, fromr Oliver, Brook- 

line. 

Henry Plympton, Boston, fine Isabella Grapes, 
jand St. Michael Pears, The St. Michael Pears ex- 
‘hibited by Mr Plympton this season, have been ex- 
|tremely beautiful and fine flavored. 
| The Van Mons Leon le Clere Pear, exhibited 
|from Mr Cushing, last week, was this day tasted, 
/and it was decided to be every way worthy of the 
character given of it by the English writers, The 
| flesh yellowish white, very juicy, tender and melt- 
ing; flavor slightly acid, sprightly and very agreea- 
|ble—resembling a good deal the old St. Germain, 
‘in its palmy days. 

The Great Unknown Pear, of Mr S. G. Perkins, 
was tasted and compared with great. care, and it 
was unanimously decided to be the Beurre Diel. 

For the Committee, 
Davin HaccGersron. 





EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Oct. 26, 1844. 


Samuel G. Perkins, Esq., of Brookline, presented 
a basket of very splendid Pears: some of the spe- 
‘cimens were very large, and exceedingly high fla- 
‘vored. The Beurre Diel, St. Michael, and Duch- 
esse d’ Angouleme, were truly delicious, We 
class the specimens of the various sorts, asa whole, 
‘among the very best of the season. 





Very large | 


Mr Tudor, of Nahant, presented Passe Colmar, | 
Beurre Bosc, Easter Beurre, St. Michael, and Seck- 
el Pears, 
| 
| Geo, Newhall, Dorchester, Pears—Fulton, Seck- 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. ‘el, Cumberland, Beurre Bose and Duchesse d’ An- 


'gouletne ; also, Grapes. 

Capt. J. Lovett, 2d, of Beverly, diied Plums, 
(Prunes) the first ever presented at the Society’s 
rooms: they were very fine; also, Beurre Capia- 
mont Pears. 

J. F. Allen, Salem, Black Hamburg Grapes, 

Very fine specimens of the Harvey Apple, by 
James Monroe, jr., of Cambridge. 

S. Pond, large Quinces, 12 specimens weighing 
11 1-4 Ibs, 

Allen C, Curtis, Newton Lower Falls, presented 
some very fine specimens of De Neige Apples, 

Geo. Walsh, Charlestown, Grapes, viz: Sweet- 
water, Red Chasselas, and a seedling ; also, Pears (?} 

8. W. Cole, specimens of Apples. 

H. Vandine, Seckel and Marie Louise Pears, and 
Coe’s Golden Drop Plums. 

Monsieur Le Cure Pears, by S. Walker. 

There were other specimens of Apples and 
| Pears presented, but they were removed before the 
committee had an opportunity of making minutes. 

For the Committee, S. Wanker, Chin’n. 





SALE OF AMERICAN HAY IN LONDON. 

This sale is an experiment on the part oi some 
enterprising American merchants, to ascertain how 
| far it is possible to supply the English market with 
hay grown in the northern part of the United 
States, and considerable curiosity was exhibited 
amongst dealers and others using great quantities 
of hay, who very narrowly inspected the samples 
‘shown. The quantity announced was somet!iing 
jlike 15 1-2 loads, which weighed on shipment 330 





iewt., but which on landing, had diminished in 
‘weight to 281 1-2 ewt. The quality appeared 
jrather coarse to English eyes, but the hay was, 
though somewhat reedy, sound and well got, con- 
| sisting chiefly of bents and white clover, with a 
ifair admixture of Timothy grass and the common 
foxtail,—what would be calied fair stock fodder, by 
an English farmer. A somewhat inferior sample 
lof this hay lately sold at Liverpool for 7 1-4d. to 8d, 
| per stone, which would be about £5 per ton; whilst 
{English hay of the same quality, was fetching 
|£5 10s. per load of 36 trusses, weighing 18 ewt., 
‘thus giving a balance in favor of the American 
The present 





|produce of about £1 2s. per load. 
{sale will determine the question whether such de- 
‘scription of produce can be brought to an English 
|market ata profit. In the event of such an impor- 
tation being a paying one, even in the slightest de- 
| gree, it would be a very useful freight for running 
iships at this period of the year, when no other de- 
‘scription of loading is to be obtained, and the quan- 
(tity which could be sent would be almost illimita- 
| ble.— Wilmer’s (Liverpool) News-Letter. 

| Guano in Labrador.—We see by some of the 
|journals of the day, that the search for guano on 
| the coast of Labrador, has been successful, and 
‘that several ship-loads have been collected there. 
Here we have another gift of science to agricul- 
ture. The hitherto barren rocks of Labradui, vis- 
ited only by an occasional fisherman, will now send 
forth thousands of tons of the most fertilizing ma- 
nure for the benefit of milder climates, the inhabi- 
tants of which will derive additional wealth and 
comfort from it.—Maine Far. 


Large Beet.—The Barre Gazette says that Mr 
Paul Rice, of that town, raised a beet this season 
weighing 13 1-2 lbs. and 30 inches in circumfe- 
rence. 
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N. Y. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. | For the best managed Farm, considering the 


Annual Meeting at Albany, in January, 1845. 


The Aunua! Convention of the New York State | 
Agricultural Society, which will continue in ses- | 
sion for several days, about the middle of January, | 
proximo, will be oecupied with the examination of) 
many sub ects highly important to the agricultural | 
community and to citizens generally, and all inter- 
ested in Agriculture, of whatever State, are invited 
to attend. 

The multiplicity of business and the immense 
crowds at the State Fairs and Cattle Shows, render 
it impracticable on those occasions, to convene the 
friends of Agriculture as fully as desirable for de- 
liberation, discussion, and sociability ; and it is 
hoped and believed that the January Convention 
will furnish opportunities for promoting these ob- 
jects, to the satisfaction of Agriculturists and friends 
who may honor the Convention with their pres- 
ence from this and other States. 

Amoug the business which will employ the time 
of the State Society at the Annual Meeting, will 
be au examination and decision on the merits of the 
Reports, nud Essays, and Books on the various sub- 
jects embodied in the following schedule—several 
of the premiums, on important subjects, (as stated 
when preiniums were first offered months ago,) be- 
ing open to competition frem citizens of other 
States, as well as New York—a fact which editors 
are particularly requested to notice :— 


Premiums OFrrerep, 
To be Awarded at the Annual State Agricultural Con- 
vention, in January, 1845. 


For the best series of Essays on the Impor- 
tance of Scientific Knowledge in prosecut- 
ing successfully the ordinary pursuits of 
Agriculture and Horticulture, (copyright re- 
served to the author,) 

For the best T’ext-book on Agriculture and 
Horticulture, for the use of schools, (copy- 
right veserved as before,) 

For the best Essay on Farm Management, in- 
cluding details connected with the success- 
ful management of a farm, a gold medal 
worth, $20 

For the best Essay on the Rotation of Crops, 
adapted to the climate of this State, a gold 
medal worth 20 

For the best Essay on Subsoil Plowing, with 
results of actual Experiments in the State 
of New York, a gold medal or 20 

For the best Essay on the Culture and Man- 
ufacture of Silk, briefly stating results al- 
ready attained in the U, States, a gold med- 
al worth 20 

For the best Essay on the Cultivation of the 
Apple, for exportation as well as domestic 
use, a gold medal worth 20 

For the best Essay detailing observations made 
on the Culture and Diseases of the Potato, 
with especial reference to the phenomena 
of the extraordinary visitation which has 
largely desolated the Potato Crop in the 
United States, and embracing suggestions 
for counteracting the difficulty in the future 
cultivation ef that crop, a gold medal worth — 20 

For the best Essay on the means of diffusing 
Scientific Knowledge in connection with 
Agricultural and Horticultural information 
through the instrumentality of the public li- 
braries and schools, with a catalogue of 
books suitable for the purpose, a gold med- 
al worth 20 


$100 


$100 





eee cael 


POULTRY. 
The Kennebee Agricultural Society this year 
| Offered premiums for Fowls, and the most econom- 
‘ical and profitable mode of managing—an example 
which we would recommend all other Agricultu- 
ral Societies to follow. The statement of James 
| L. Child, Esq., of Augusta, who received the first 
premium of the Society, is very valuable, and we 
| shall copy itin our next paper. The subjoined 
| table, from the statistical agricultural returns of 
the United States, shows the importance of poultry 
among other farm products of the country : 


land, stock and produce, with details ex- 
emplifying accurately the management of 
said farm, showing the expense and profit 
of cultivation, a gold medal worth 20 

For the most satisfactory Report of Experi- 
ments in turning under green crops as 
maoure, on vot less than one acre of land, 
Second best, 2 vols. of the Transactions. 

For the best experiment in the preparation 
and application of Manures, with details of 
the expense, and all matters connected 
therewith, 10 


" - , Maine $123,17 
For the most satisfactory experiment on a : , . ~ a Lh 
ney ige i New Hampshire, 97,862 
stock of cattle, not less than four in num- Vermaat 70.487 
° es ° - erm 40546 
ber, in ascertaining the relative value of the ; : nan on 
lifferent ki » f ; Massachusetts, 540,295 
different kinds of food used, as compared Rhode Island 61.492 
‘ i ‘J 2 ! € Ss t Lee 
with hay—with a detailed account of the Plenaestiens . 176.659 
. a ec 40.00% 
fodder used, and the expense of raising and Saag eg oan 
ab gre - New York, 2,373,029 
feeding the saime—the experiments to be a. 
New Jersey, 412,487 


made in three winter months, or whenever 
satisfactory experiments can be made, 20 
Second best, 2 vols. Transactions. 
Third best, diploma. 

For the best experiment in flooding and irri- 
gating lands, 10 


1,033,172 
47,465 
219,159 
752,466 
544,125 


Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 

North Carolina, 





= » ; & & 
For the best managed flock of Sheep, includ- emai a 
ing particular statements of the breed, ex- + i aaa 
pense of keeping, increase, amount of wool at cones 536 439 

and yalue, a gold medal worth 12 - Sel oe pn = 
For a Report of the best managed Dairy‘ with I ee pry 
a detailed statement of expense, and par- oa aes 

ticulars concerning the management as well wus ‘PP P a 
as the profits of the said Dairy, a gold med- Missouri, o 7220 
‘weil 20 issouri, 230,208 
aie thin ina _ a Indiana, 393,228 
or the greatest quantity and best quality o lilinoie 330.968 
Butter produced on any farm, from a giv- Michigan , 82.730 
en number of cows, in thirty days the pre- ae 93°519 
sent year, with a particular statement of the Florida , otter 
method of making and preserving the same, Winans 16.167 
including a satisfactory account of the man- hoon ‘ 17101 
ner in which the cows have been fed, and ae f Columb 3 099 
the general management of the milk and ea ey 
butter—a silver medal. $12,176,170 


For the best report of experiments in the cul- 


tivation of Indian corn, on not less than 
. J ‘ “Te , . 
one acre of ground, a gold medal worth 95}  Top-dressing Meadows.—This is the time for all 


Second best, a medal worth, 5| farmers who have any manure to apply as top- 


Third best, a medal worth 0| dressing for meadows, to do so, in order that the 
The reports to be made with a view of deter- 


how rains may wash it into the soil and about the 
mining what are the peculiar laws relating to that | Poots of the grass. 


— 








It is a great means of pre- 
crop, particularly how thick it should be planted, | Serving meadows from the injurious effects of se- 
how the plants should be distributed on the ground, | vere frosts, when not covered with snow. We be- 
whether in hills, drills, or otherwise; what kind | lieve that top-dressing meadow or grass Jands, is a 
of manure, and how it should be applied; the | very good mode of applying manure, particularly 
manner of cultivation and the kind of corn plant- | compost manure. We recommend this season of 
ed, to be particularly stated; also, the cost of each | the year as most suitable for carting manure on the 
process, the amount of corn raised by each of the | land, because it being in a dry firm state, the cart- 
different modes of culture, and the relative profits. | Wheels will not be so likely to cut up the surface. 
Fortyfour other premiums will be awarded at - me aPrings all is hurey, and the and hpi ree 

and difficult to cart upon. A very slight dressing 


the Annual Convention in January, for the most fe : . ‘ll 
2 . : . . | of compost manure put on now, w wroduce 
satisfactory reports of experiments on Field Crops. | “s. i wipe Posnann. — 
great improvement in the crop of grass next year, 


Competitors for any of the numerous premiums | whether in pasture or meadow. We would wish 
offered, are required to transmii their manuscripts | to see this practice more generally introduced by 
to the Recording Secretary at Albany, previous to 
the Ist of January—the awards on which will be 
declared during the session of the Annnal Conven- 
tion. 

Editors of newspapers are requested to promote 
the cause of Agricultural improvement by insert- 
ing the foregoing List of premiums, with the no- 
tice of the approaching Annual Convention. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 

HENRY O'REILLY, Rec, Sec. 


farmers.—Canadian Agricul. Jour. 





To Get Rid of Rats.—The Prairie Farmer says, 
“Fill a barrel two-thirds full of water, and cover 
the water with oats or bran, and fix a run by put- 
ting a board with one end over the barrel.” 

He who lives upon hope, will die fainting: in- 
dustry need not wish.—Franklin. 
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Edited by Joseph Breck. 








Boston, Wepwnespay, Nov. 6, 1844. 


EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE—PART IL. 


We have at length the second number of Mr Col- 





various experiments on them, such as their eradication’ 
&c. 
The frontispiece is an exquisite engraving of a prize 


this number must surely please even the most fastidious 
on this subject. 

We cannot help thinking that this work, if conducted 
in the spirit, and with the character to which the first 
two numbers are unquestionably entitled, must prove 





extremely valuable to the agricultural interest of this 


Durham Short Horned Bull; and the typography of | 


| Turnip and cabbage leaves, and corn husks, should all 
be hushanded for fodder. ‘hey are superior as food for 
cattle, to hay of common quality. 
We have seen pumpkins left in fields to rot, the far- 
“mer having, seemingly, geown more than he knew how 
to dispose of with profit. At one of the meetings of the 
|New York Farmers’ Club, last summer, a gentleman 
presented some sound pumpkins of the growth of the 
previous year, which had been preserved by placing 
|} them in one of his outbuildings on rails laid in courses, 


man's work on European Agriculture—and on a cursory | country ; and that, when more known, it will be found | 80 that the pumpkins did not rest on each other. This 
perusal of it, must say that we do not regret having jn the hands of every intelligent farmer, as well as in plan seems worthy of trial: for stoek—cows in milk es- 
been obliged to exercise our patience. It contains much ‘the library of all who seek useful and correct general | pecially—would be much benefited, by a meal a day of 
generally interesting, as well as minute, detail and infor- \information. May it be so: and may the author be pumpkins, in the last of winter or beginning of spring— 
mation, although nothing compared with what it opens - amply rewarded for his labors. We speak feelingly | more especially if their owners do not provide other 
to us a prospect of receiving in futare numbers. Its, when we state our firm opinion that the laborer with the | C"déiments tor them in the shape of carrots, turnips or 
whole tone and style is bold, frank and liberal—conceal- head, in the great general farm of an ugricultural coun- 


ing nothing nor “setting down aught in malice’’—giv- | try, is as equally entitled to remuneration as the laborer | ™@"Y 


ing plain and simple facts on personal observation, and with the arm—and when his labors are faithful and true, 


on the best authorities, without theorizing. This is 
what is so desirable, and if he will continue on this sys- 
tem, the author will produce a work of the greatest use 
to the Agriculture of his country, and which will, at 
the same timé, disseminate general information of very 
great interest to those who feel gratfication in learning 
the progress of mind in the little island of their fore- 
fathers. 

This number continues and closes the subject of the 


| he must receive it. 





GLEANINGS ON THE FARM. 
“ Gather up the fragments, that nothing be lost.” 
The first lesson in true economy is, to take care of 
small matters. When one has made this a fixed princi- 
ple of action, he will be very sure not to suffer more im- 
portant matters to be neglected. ‘There are many things 
scattered over the farm that are worth saving, and may 





Allotment System, which incidentally contains much 
valuable information on liquid and other manures, and | 
exhibits numerous weli authenticated instances of large | 


produce from these small portions of land, and the meth- 


ods by which it was obtained. Thus at page 87, the, 
amount from four acres is shown to be in agricultural | 
produce, $297. In 1842, at page 92, the net produce of 
five acres, after deducting a heavy rent, is $200. 

The chapter on the quantity of seed required to be 
sown, contains strong testimony on this subject. 

On steeping seeds, there is an interesting letter from 
Mr Campbell, of Dundee, to Mr Colman. 

The value of Spade Husbandry is minutely entered | 
into, and numerous calculations of the result of this | 
method as compared with the action of the plow, given 
in detail. 

The Condition of the English Agricultural Laborer is 
discussed with boldness and freedom, and although with- 
out acrimony, yet with such feelings as must naturally 
arise in the breast ofevery true American, on a review 
of the contrast with the similar class in his own country. | 





There is a chapter on the Actual Improvements in| 
English Agriculture, subdivided into heads of Draining, | 
Irrigation, Live Stock, Agricultural Implements, Appli- 
cation of Steam, &c., which, however, appears scarcely 
more than prefuiory, as regards the minute detail on 
these subjects, which we trust will occupy future num- 
bers; still there is much here to interest the general 
reader, particularly under the heads of Increased Pro- 
duction and of Agricultural Societies. 

In the chapter on the Relation of Landlord and Ten- 
ant, we hardly expected to find anything from which 
to gather instruction, as the agricultural world here 
scarcely ever stand in the same relative position, but 
were mistaken, and have read in this portion a most im- 
portant lesson. 

The agricultural nuisance of the English Game Laws 
is briefly, but severely and properly handled. On the 
other hand, the Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland, 
the Model Farm and Agricultural School of Glasnevin, 
near Dublin, and the Dublin Botanical Garden, are men- 
tioned in terms of commendation, such as they appear 
to merit. In this latter there is a department for the 


be turned to profitable use, if taken care of now, but 
which will lose their value, if neglected much longer. 
Of this character, are substances for manure and Jitter— 
such as vines, potato tops, leaves, bog herbage, &c. The 
collection of leaves fur manure, is particularly deserving 
attention. ‘* For wany years (says one whwo has prac- 
ticed this,) I have been in the habit of collecting in the 
fall, leaves in my woodlot, and to use them as litter for 
my cattle through the winter. When the floor is cleared 
in the morning, the leaves and dung are turned over 
and chopped together, before they are thrown out. This 
kind of manure for potatoes, [ find superior to any other 
I ever used : it units the richness of animal matter with 
the sweetness of a woodland soil; and I feel confident 
that it not only contributes to the abundance of the crop, 
but that it ensures a superior quality. From the repeat- 
ed benefits I have derived from the practice, my esti- 
mation of leaves has gradually increased, and they have 
become such an essential article in the cultivation of my 
small farm, that l should be now at a loss how to do 
without them. They pnck better if collected when 
somewhat damp, and when mixed and chopped with 
the dung, will more readily ferment.” 


Perhaps there is a good deal of small stuff scattered 
over the farm, that will serve for fuel, which may as 
well as not, and a good deal better, be picked up now, 
before it is hidden by snow—which latter, though, per- 
haps, not very soon expected, may come without warn- 
ing, and when little anticipated. At any rate, it is wis- 
doin to prepare for emergencies. 

Let every thing be saved for winter fodder that is eat- 
able by your animals. “ “Ve hear it foretold by our vet- 
eran farmers, (says the American Agriculturist,) that the 
coming winter will be a tolerably severe one. They 
say they have never seen aseason of great abundance, es- 
pecially in fruit, that was not followed by a hard win- 
ter.”’ Though little faith is to be had in such signs, it 
is best to prepare for the worst, and save every thing to 


lengthen out your stock of food, that can be saved. 
Some vegetabi® substances which cattle will not eat 
alone if they can get more palatable food, they will free- 
ly devour in winter, if mixed and chopped with a portion 





cultivation of noxious weeds, fur the purpose of trying 


of eatable bay. 


” 


—that 
to live 


jbeets; and itis yet true—“and pity ‘tis true 
- 


a stock of unfortunate animals have 


| through, or rather get through, the winter, without hav- 
ing a taste of a root—kept upam the Jor diet system—the 
Graham system in an aggravated form—that is, a few 
cornstalks, a very little good hay, and a great deal of— 


straw. Pity that the poor brutes thus ciicated of their 


dues, had not the faculty to persuade their owners that 
both self-interest and humanity dictate that they should 
keep no more stock than they can keep well. 

Your sheep will thank you for saving them your bean 
vines for a bite in winter; and in this connection we in- 
troduce the following, thinking it may impart informa- 
tion from which some may profit : 

Beans for Sheep —If you have any beans on hand 
which are unfit for culinary purposes, in consequence of 
being mouldy or rancid, wash them carefully and give 
them to your sheep A gill a day will be of more ben- 
efit to them than a pint of corn. Beans, for sheep, even 
in this condition, we consider equal to the best corn in 
any state.—Muaine Cull. 

Upon the above, Dr. Lee, of Buffalo, remarks: 

“The Cultivator tells but half the story. Why isa 
gill of beans better for a sheep than a pint of corn? This 
ig an important problem, and one that not one flock- 
master in a thousand can answer. If the object be to 
form fat sheep, then the remark that beans are worth 
more than corn, is not true—for corn contains more of 
the fat-forming elements than beans. But if the object 
be to form muscle and wool, then the remark is true. 
Beans contain more of the elements of wool than any 
other culiivated plant. Hence nature, ever true to her- 
self, bas endowed the sheep witha taste for this plant 
which is denied to the pig.” 

MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERs. 
Saturday, Nov. 2, 1844. 

This day was assigned for the annual show of Chry- 
)santhLemuins for the Society’s premiums, and the exhi- 
\ bition was very fine. Seven varieties in pots were ex- 
| hibited by Col. Wilder, President of the Society, ali of 
| which were well grown, the plants in good form, and 
; the blooms splendid. ‘They were of the foliowing vari- 
| eties—Letitia Bonaparte, Queen, Ezedie, Coronet, Grand 
| Napoleon, Tasselled Yellow, Princesse Marie. 

The first on the above list was considered the finest 
| specimen ever shown in the room. 

Four stands containing 12 varieties each, were set up 
| for premium. Messrs. Dutton, Barnes, and Copeland 
| were appointed judges, who reported that the best stand 
| was that by J. dootk & Co. The second, that of Ed- 
ward Allen, and the third, that of Hovey & Co. 
| They also recommended that a gratuitous premium 
| be awarded to Col. Wilder, for the seven varieties ex- 
| hibited in pots. 

A large display of a great variety of fine Chrysanthe- 
betula was made in the stands by Messrs Breck & Co. 
| Hovey & Co. Edward Allen, and Jolin Hovey. 
|} From R. M. Copeland, 25 fine Dahilias 

From H. W. Dutton, a large basket of Dahlias, and 
| 9 . 
‘about 30 blooms in the stands. 
| From Wm. Kenrick, by Miss Russell, a beautiful 
| basket of Chrysanthemums, mignionette, heliotrope, ro- 
i &e. 

For the Committee, 








H. W, Dutton. 
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THERMOMETPRICAL. 
tepertedtarthe New England Parmer 
Rangers t! Theva 
ofth: New Ret ind Fanner, Brighton, Mass in a shaded 
Nortierly expostre, tothe week onaing Nov. 3. 


Nov. 1844. {7A M. | 12, 15, a M. | Wind. 
Monday, 23; 39 | 40 i 43 | N.E. 
Tuesday, 29; 49 | 50 | 48 [| ON. EK, 
Wednesday, 3y) | 34 ws 6| (4! | we 
Thursday, 3i 35 | 43 | 43 | N.E. 
Friday, i] 32 | 45 | 40 | N.E. 
Saturday, i at mt @ 1 
Sunday, 3 | 35 52. | 48 | N EB, 





SRIGH FON MARKET.—Mosnar, Nov. 4, 0844 


*y 

Renerted forthe No KF. Farmer, 

At market 2700 Beef Cattle, 500 Stores, 3300 Sheen 
and 2100 Swine. Several hundred Beef Cattle unsold 

tricks — Heef Cattle —We quote to correspond with 
last week. Fixtra, 84,50 » 84,75. First quality, S41 a 
4,25. Second quality, $3,50. Third quality, $2,75 
a 3,25. 

ocr proyere B Cattle.—A few hundre d were taken by the 
barrel at $2.50 for No. 1, and $3,12 1-2 for Mess. 

Sheep.—S na of small lots from 21,25 to 2,50 


Swine.—Lots to peddle, 3 1-4 for Sows, and 4 1- 7" 
At retail from | 


for Barrows 
31-2 to 5 


Old an, 3 1-2 to 4. 





Ww HOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with wreat care, weekly 

SEEDS. Herds Grass. $1 37 a1 50 per bushel 

50 to 69 cents. Clover—Northern, 9 to tle. 


Red Top 


—Southern, 7 


age. blax Seed. 31.50 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per tb. 
Canary Seed. $2 25 a 2 37 per bushel. 
GRAIN. There have been no arrivals of any conse- 


quence during the ek past, and sales have heen priuci- 
pally confine to stored lots. 

Corn—Northern., new, bushel 09 00—Southern, round 
yellow, 06 9» 0—Sonuthern flat yellow, 54 a 55- do. do 
white 47 2 148--do New Orleans, 00 a 60—Barley ov a 00 
—Rye, Northern, 00 a 60—do. Southern, 68 a 70 —Oats, 
Southern, 06 a 31 — Northern do. 00 to 00—Beans, per | 
bushel 50 a2 00. —Shorts, perdouble bush. 23 a 25—-Bran, 
20 a 21. 

FLOUR. The advance previously noticed has heen ful- 
ly sustained for the general operations of the week past 
good standard brands of Genesee are held firm at 85 1-4, 





and a considerable portion of the stock at market is limited | i} 


1-3 higher. The 
the sales for home consumption, for which there has been | 


business of the week comprises chiefly | 


on active demand, commencing at $5 and closing at the quo- \. 


ted rates. 
Baltimore, | 
—do. wharl, 30 90a 000—do, free of garlic, S$) 00 a0 00} 
—Philaleiphia do. 4 mos. 6000 a 462 — Fredericksburg, 
low l’d new 30 00a 4 62—Alexandria, — ‘ 50 a 4 62 
—Georgetown, 2475 a 481 —Extra do. 475 a 5 0. —Rich. 
mond Cann!.$4 6244 75—do. Cuy, $550 a 5 75—Peters- 
burgh, City, 35 03.45 5! -do. Country 84 62a 0 00—Gene- 
see, common, cash, 25 12a 518—do fancy brands $5 25 
a 5 37—Oluo via Canal, $4 87 a 5 O9—do do New Orleans, 
cash 80 6)20 00. Rye, 30 00 a 325—Indiaa Meal in bbls. | 
$2(2a275. i 
PROVISIONS. There has been considerable activity 
displayed in the market during the past week, and ae} 
sales of Pork and Beef, chiefly the former, have been made 
to go out of the market, and for vessels’ use. Lard is heavy | 
and of more difficu!t sale, and prices are a shade lower. 


a 
7 





Beef—Mess 4 110. new bbl. 3600 26 50—Navy—80 00a 

00.—Na. 1, 35 09 15 50—do Prime 83 50a 3 75—-Pork— 
Extra clear.4 mo. bbl. 800 00 a 00 00—do Clear 310 00a 1050 
do. Mess, $9 00 2 950—do Prime $7 00 a7 50—do Mess 
from other States.— a — —do Prime do do 80 002000 
do. Cargo c 092000 —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 00 2 00—do store, uninspected, 10 a 12—do | 
dairy, Zi ci i Lad, No. t, Besion ius. va 6 —do 
Seuth and Western, 5} a 64— Hams, Boston, 7 a 00 — | 
Southern and Western, 5 a 6—Cheese, Ship's and 4 meal, | 
3a 44 —do new milk, 4054 

WOO!,. Wnty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 percent. ad | 
val. All wherea! the vaiue exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
. ad. val. and 3 cts per pound. 


No transactions of 


ledge since our le 


| 
| 
importance have come to our know- 
t review. 


Prime or Saxony Fieeces, washed, lh. 50 a 55 c.--Amer- | 
ican full blood, io 43 a 47--Do. 3-4 do 40 a 42—Do. 1-2do'! 


rometerat the Gardenof the proprietors | 


| charge for transportation to the city; or orders left with any 
taward Street, 4 mos. er. new, $00 09 a 4 €2 | of the agents will be dul ly received and executed 


lean be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. Iti 


j} works it much hetterthan one alone. T 


TER. 


: : i oh 8 ¥ skLDSs. 
7 a 40 -1-4 and common do 32 a 35 — Smyrna Sheep, a GARDEN AND FiBRLD 0 ad 
washed, 20 a 25-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 17 -- Bengasi do The subscribers are pow receiving their fal! supply of 
6 al3--Saxony. clean. 00—Buenos Avres unpicked. 7a to-- | Garden, Pield aud Grass Seeds, and would respecttully re- 
o. do. preked, 10a 15—Superfine N rethern pol ed lamb 42 | commend to their customers to send in their orders as early 
‘ ' ’ ‘ uy ‘ } anv 4 


we 
2 


! 
} 
| 
! 
j 


j } hl . ; el porce 
|a 43-—No. t do de, do, 37 a 4¥—No, 2 do do do 25 a 33— | HY possible lo secure a supply trom their choicest lots, 
No odo do i8 a 20 ‘The ir stuck of seeds for this season wil be very full and 
; complete, and most of the varieties being raised uoder their 
; HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. }OWn inspection they can confidently recommend them as 


ng fresh and genuine. Among them are Long Biood, 
Karty Turnip and Sugar Beets; Ruta Baga, Mange! Wuart- 
zel, Orange Carrot, Radish. Cucumber, and Cabbage of 
have been sold by dealers at ll aj sorts. Also, Peas, Beans and Squi ishes, which — 
. with a large supply of most kinds of seed desirable tor the 


| . . | 
The receipt of the past week have heen light. as most of | 
i the growers keep back their stocks in view al realising bet 

ter pri ces. A few lots 


| 1i 1-2, per th. cash 


ficid or garden, comprise the most complete and e€ ate nsive 

assortment of seeds to be found at any similar establish- 

ment in the country. 
Uct, 2 


Ist sort Wass. 1543, Ih. 10a 12 ; 2d dooad. 


| HAY, 12 told per ton— Eastern Screwed 88 00 to 10 00. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
' EGGS. 12 


ee 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


| 

| 

rah JOSEPH BRECK & CO have for sale a | 
F in? es large assortment of choice Frai. and Ornamen- } 
| 

} 

{ 

' 

| 

} 

| 


sonable rates; as they are agents for many of 
| ita. the best nurseries and gardens in the vicinity of 
}the city, they can execute any order that they muy he fa- 
| ¥« vored with, The present time is a suitable season for trans- 


od as tal Trees, which they offer to the public at rea- 





| planting trees and shrubbery, Brom their own nurseries 
they can furnish the best varieties of Apple, Pear, Cherry, 
Plam, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, Grape, Gooseberry, Cur 
jrant,&c. Also, Ornamental Plants of every description. 
Boston, Oct. 8, 1844. 




















NONANTUM HELD, 
Nurseries of William Kenricl:, Newton, near 


«e000 9 9s 008 TTS Orme weer — 


LACTOMETERS. 


> 
Boston. A simple instrument for testing the quality of mik. For 
Frurr axyp Ornamentat Trees, Survss, Roses, | ste at the N. &. Farmer Office, JOS. BRECK & CO, 
Green House Puants, &e. "Scat y engines, Cinema 1. uhh shane 


TRACE CHAINS. 
The subscribers have for sale a fine assortment of Trace 
and Tie-up Chains. JOS. BRECK & CO., 
At N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 





ate Of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach and Nec- 
| Ore trine Trees--a great variety of all superior kinds ; 
Rah ve Se Grapevines; Guosebernes ; Franconia and other 
Saspherrie : Currants: Sirawherries, &c« &e. 

aes ORNAMENTAL TREES of the most heau- 
tifal hardy kinds, ine! luding Limes or L.indens; Sycamores ; 
| Tyrol or Scotch Lare h; silver leaved Abele ; Horse Ches- 


|nuts; Elms; Weeping Willows Magnolias or Umbrella | 
| 








Oct. 2. 


CIDER MILL | FOR § SAL Er. 
A first rate Cider Mill, with good Screws, in complete 
order, will be sold cheap, by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
_July 23. 
BARN “DOOR | ROLLE K RS . AND IRON | nops_ 
For sliding Doors, Axletrees, Steel Springs, and Tire Iron 





$e 


| Tree: Tulip Tree; Lahurnum; Mountain Ash; Purple 
Beech and Evergreen Trees, &c. ; Shrubs; Everblooming 
Roses ; Pawones ; Dahlias,&c. Aliso, Cactuses: Verben- 
nas ; Stocks, and othe ft most showy Green House Plants. 


| 1900 Gr: apevines of black Hamburg, and others in pots, | for sale by H RICHARDS, 
| froin single eyes Sept. 138. No. 109, State Street 
| The new descriptive Catalogue for 1844 will he sent gra- < —— — —— 


. 4 HOS. 
tis to all who may apply, early in October, after the first The best kind in the Market. For sale by 
hard frest, being the best season for transplanting. 7 o : 

Written orders addressed by mail to the subscri + will | 
he promptly executed, and Trees and Plants will be well | 
packed in matts and moss when ordere : for distant places, | 
ind delivered at the depot. or shi pped in Boston without | 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 

Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers ana 
moved with @ foot treader, are found tobe agreat improve- 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be attache 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRE C K & Co. No. 51 North Market street. 
CAMBRIDGEPORT NURSERY. — 

COLUMBIA STREET. HYACINTHS, TULIPS, &c. 

SAMUFL POND, Nurseruvman, Cambridee- The sub se ribers offer for s ale a choice collection of Hya- 
nort, Mass , has for sale a choice ‘assortment of | Ciths embracing double and single, red, rose, white, blue, 
FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS. ROOTS AND | Yellow, and every shade. Also, Tulips, Lillies, Peonies, 

iy =o a : J | Crocus, : ery ty lhous and tuberous roots 
VINES. Among them are the best varieties of | Crocus, and every bhi of bu . > al fa . 
Stam, Appice, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, Apricot, JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Grapevines, Asparagus, Rhubarb, Currants, a ag tos 

Raspberries, Pear Stocks. Apple Stocks, Plam do., Cherry, 
do, &e. Also, 500 Pears and Plums of extraordinary size, 
many of them have borne fruit. 


WILLTAM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, Oct. 1, 1244. 








2oston, Oct. 15, 1844. 





MILK ESTABLISHMENT FOR SALE. _ 
The subscriber being alout to relinquish the miik busi- 
ness, offers for sale, his entire milk establishment, consist- 


“ size alwa - nd w ¢ , . - 
Trees of an extraordinary size always on hand, and will | jng of 23 Cows, 1 Milk Cart and Wazon, and an excellent 
he delivered to any part of the city FREE OF EXPENSE. JOHN PARKINSON, 


Walnut Street, Rox! mary. 
CHEESE | PRESSES. ‘. 
Self acting and other Cheese Presses, of the most approv- 


j ed kinds, for sale at the Agricultural ba an shonse, Jt porte 
| Market street, by . BRECK & Ce 


run of custom. 
Orders left at the Nursery, will be promptly attended to, Oct. 16, 1844. 
and carefully packed to go with salety to any part of the | ————_—— 
country. 
Oct. 22, 1944, | 





CORN sSHELLER,. 
A Corn chelleris one of the most convenient and lebor : - 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. | AFRICAN GUANU, 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It| The cargo of the brig Samos, just arrived direct from Af. 
|rica. This Guano has been analyzed hy J. E. Teschema- 
very simple in its construction id durable in its operation | cher, Esq., aud pronounced by him as fully equal to the best 
[ cargoes received in the Lon-ton or Liverpool warkets, Pur- 


and no way lialle to get out of order; one man can work it | 

to good advantage, though a man ind a boy to feed it | chasers can depend on this as being the genuine article. 
> are so light and | For sale, in quantities to suit. by 

CHARLES HOFFMAN, Salem. 
VERNON BROWN,5 Merchants’ 


¥ 








vortahle, as to be easily removed from place to place, and | 


one mac tude will serve for several families or even the in 
habitants of a small town Exchange. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store J. BRECK & CO. 51 & 52 
Nos. 51 and 52, North Market Street. N. Market St., up stairs. 
JO. BRECK & CO. | Sept. 17. 3m.* 
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NEW 


ENGLAND FARMER. 








Looxtnc Anrav.—The following, from a St. 
Louis paper, is one of the best pasquinades of the 
kind we have ever seen: 

Sr. Lours, Jan. 1895. 
Excerpts fron the official paper. 

We regret to hear that some difficulty has oc- 
curred in reference to the simultaneous publication 
of our paper at this place and Montreal. The Ex- 
press Balloon has failed several times in succession 
to reach Montreal in season, and our editorial arti- 
cles in yesterday’s twelve o’clock paper, did not 
appear in the Montreal paper until two hours after 
they were circulated here. 


We Jearn from Astoria that another hourly paper 
has been started in that city, making in all, sixty- 
two. ‘The first number of the new one reached 
us seven minutes since, It is conducted with con- 
siderable taste and talent, but is altogether too 
small. The citizens of that city seem to dislike 
large sheets, “'The World” is the most respecta- 
ble, and that is only 32 by 46 feet. 

A gentleman who came from New Holland yes- 
terday, states that the balloon had several scientific 
men on board, who prevailed upon the conductor 
to stop 42 seconds near the site of an old city 
called New Orleans, which was destroyed by an 
earthquake about 1845. The workmen had made 
consideruble progress in the excavations. An old 
fashioned steamboat had been found in a state of 
high preservation. We learn that it will be brought 
here in the next balloon for exhibition. 

A horse was caught yesterday by a company of 
hunters. We are informed by a venerable old gen- 
tleman, that these animals, forty or fifty years ago, 
were extensively used as beasts of burden. ‘The 
race is almost entirely extinct, and there are not 
probably an hundred remaining upon the continent. 


A man fell yesterday from the top of the capitol 
to the ground, a distance of thirteen hundred feet. 
He had one of the life-preservers with him, and 
escaped unharmed. 


The Jadies have the meagre majority of one hun- 
dred and six in the Congress newly elected. It is 
now thirtyone years, since, by an amendment of 
the Constitution, the ladies became eligible to a 
seat in either house. 

A chap in the city of Mexico advocates the re- 
moval of the seat of government from St. Louis to 
that place. It is no go. 

The Washington Monument upon Laurel moun- 
tain, cost twelve and a half bushels of eagles. 

A Relic.—A gentleman who left Boston an hour 
ago, has just informed us of a very curious circum- 
stance. In acentral part of the city, some anti- 
quarians have discovered a small pile of stones, 
which it is proved are the remains of the Bunker 
Hill Monument, about which so much was said fif- 
ty years since. 

A publisher in this city is about to issue a work 
containing a list of all the duels fought at the last 
scasion of Congress. 

Our paper of 1 o’clock today, will contain the 
act which provides for supplying Congress with 
whiskey ; also, all the incidents*connected with the 
last row. 

The Starch Company who purchased the old 
and deserted tract of land formerly called New 
Hampshire, for a potato field, have recently de- 
clared a dividend of 200 per cent. 


MLSCHALANWHOUS, | 








The news from Cincinnati, confirms the repor! 
contained in our nine o’clock paper. Sixtyone 
thousand persons and several blocks of buildings 
| were eaten up by the hogs. 





Economising.—* You don’t want nothing, my 
dear Sally,” said the good mother, when her only 
| darter got a husband, and was about settling in the 
woods—* you don’t want nothing except a dish- 
kettle, of the iron-ware sort. When your father 
and I commenced, we had nothing but a dish-ket- 
be 1 used to boil my coffee in it, and pour that 
| into a pitcher; then boil my potatoes in it, and put 
'them ina plate, while I used it to stew up my 
meat in; and always after meals I fed the pigs out 
of the same kettle. You can do a great deal with 
a dish-kettle, Sally, if you only have a mind to.” 








An old lady put on her specs, and taking up the 
village newspaper, the first thing which caught her 
eyes was the heading of a political article, which 
read—* Illinois Moving!” “ Bless my soul!’ said 
the good old dame, “I hope it won’t move on my 
son William’s farm, on the border of Indiana.” 





Epitaph on a Scold. 
Underneath these clods of clay, 
Lies Arabella Young: 
Who, on the 21st of May, 
Began to hold her tongue. 





It is alleged that guano, the celebrated manure, 
is extensively used in the adulteration of snuff! 
—— = 
JOSEPH BRECK &€ CO.,, 


NEW ENGLAND 


Agricultural Warehouse 
AND 


SEED STORE. 


51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. having received a full and gen- 
eral assortment of FIELD, GRASS, GARDEN and FLOW- 
ER SEEDS, worthy of cultivation, confidently recommend 
them as being pure and of the first qualities, unmixed with 
other varieties; they have no hesitation in saying that their 
collection of Seeds is the best, and of the greatest variety 
ever offered for sale at any establishment in the U. States. 


—e BOOKS of al} kinds, constantly on 
and. 


AGRICULTURAL AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS 
of all kinds, among which are the following, viz :—1000 
Howard’s Patent Cast Iron Pioughs, 200 Common do. do, 
200 Cultivators, 100 Greene’s Straw Cutters, 50 Willis’ do. 
do. 100 Common do. do, 100 Willis’ Patent Corn Shellers, 
50 Common do. do, 200 Willis’ Seed Sowers, 50 do. Vege- 
table Cutters, 50 Common do. do., 200 Hand Corn Mills, 
200 Grain Cradles, 160 Ox Yokes, 1500 Doz Scythe Stones, 
3000 do. Austin’s Rifles, 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels, 159 
do.Common do. 100 do, Spades, 500 do. Grass Scythes, 300 
do. Patent Snaiths, 200 do. Common do., 500 do. Hay Rakes, 
200 do. Garden do., 200 do. Manure Forks, 3°0do. Hay do. 
500 Pair Trace Chains, 100 do, Truck do. 100 do Draft do, 
500 do. Tie up do, 50 doz. Halter co, 1000 yards Fence do, 
25 Grind Stones on Rollers 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 
N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 : 





saiamneaeennina 








and 52 North Market Street. Boston. 





WILLIS'S 


Latest Improved Vegetable Cutter. 

For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, 
No. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston, Willis’s La- 
test Improved Vegetable Cutter. This machine surpasses 
all others for the purpose of Cutting Ruta Baga, Mangel 
Wurtzel, and other roots. The great objection to other 
machines, is their cutting the roots into slices, which makes 
it almost impossible for the cattle to get hold of them: this 
machine with a little alteration, cuts them into 'arge or sima!! 
pieces, of such shape as is most convenient for the cattle to 





eat. [t will cut with ease from one to two bushels of roots 
per minate. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Nov. |. 


| 





GREEN'S PATEAT STRAW CUTTER. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. atthe New England Agricul 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, bave tor sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
applied te any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the conseque:.t 
peculiarities of Ube machine are; 

1. So great a reduetion of the quantum of power ee 
tu use it, that the streugih of a hall grown hoy 1s sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. Wiih even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been elaimes 
by any other machine even when worked by borse or steam 
power. : 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which thay 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw culler. 

4. he machine is simple inits construction, made and] ut 
together very strongly. Itis therefore net so liaile as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 


Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould hoard has heea very much increased, so that the 
Plongh works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Comnnittee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Poughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, butif your land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
reGin witH Mr. Howarn’s.” 


Atthe above mentioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ihs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned teentynine and one half inches, te 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howord's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Ploagh, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside this shoe likewise secuies 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to #15. A Plongh 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
$10 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 


The above Ploughs are forsale, wholesale and retail,a 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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